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* 8 HA of Muſic over our alfections is is a 
truth eſtabliſhed both by ſacred and prophane 


hiſtory, and confirmed by its conſtant uſe in all reli- 
gious rites where the paſſio wns are moſt deeply inte- 
reſted. If this Art has power to direct the emotions of 
the heart, does it not deſerve our moſt earneſt atten- 


tion to preſerve its proper influence, and direct it to the 


good purpoſes intended by the wiſe and kind Author 
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3 
of all good. things? And this can only. be Jon by 
preventing the Art itſelf from being corrupted by the 
caprice and abſurdity of human frailty, and by di- 
| recting t the powers of its purity to aſſiſt us in the ha - 
bits of Virtue and Religion. Plutarch tells us, that a 
man who has learned Muſic from his youth, will ever 
alter have a proper ſenſe of right and wrong, and an 


habitual perſuaſion to decorum: This is undoubtedly 


_- true, if we conſider the. ancient manner of inculcat- 


ing the laws of their Country, the great aftions of 
Heroes, the praiſes of their Deities, which were the 
ſubjects of this Art, not to mention its mathematical | 
principles, which made a part of the Greek education, 
and induced the youth to ferious enquiry, and led 
= them to noble Truths. But 1 fear a general rap” 
Z tion has taken place, and defaced all hopes of pro- 
; ducing theſe good effects, if we conſider the preſent 
| ll | 1 Nate of this Art. The ſame Author has alſo told us, 
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that, the manners of any feople are beſt denoted by 
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the prevailing Nate e of the Muſe C of their country; ; and 
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this is certainly true; as the mind will always ſeek its 
repoſe and delight in purſuits the moſt ſimilar to its 
general tendench and direction. This reflection leads us 
to conſider the preſents ſtate of Muſic in our own cour't- 
try, and howfar it may be made ſubſervient to the or- 
namental part of education; and at the'fame tig > 
means of inducing the mind to the ſober purſuits of 


virtue and religion, which ought to be the true in- 


tention of parents in forming che minds of cheir 
children. | | 


Music is to be underſtood! as a powerful aſſiſtant to 
ſentimental expreſſion, (I ſpeak here of vocal Muſic) 
which by the power of its charms, inforces our atten- 
tion to ſome particular /ubjef, adapted to ſome natural 
- paſſion of mankind: Under ſuch conſideration, we 
_ are: ſtrongly impreſſed with the ideas of love, fear, 
hity, or ſome other natural afe&ion. But to produce 


the effects of nature, the means muſt not be unnatu- 
ral ; 


and to raiſe the ideas of certain paſſions, the 


L F 
1 — * 


means 


means ſhould. be conſonant to the paſſion itſelf, and 
confined within the fimple bounds of nature. If this 
be not the caſe in Muſic, its true endl is defcated, it 
ceaſes to be an aſſiſtant to fertimental rprgſiun, and 
we abſurdly admine its mere end des rather than po- 
n Feel een fe. tonbe lo nag lsinomsn 
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e ds iv en * this: Art, and the 


a Aion of making it a neceſſary part of education, 
induces me to conſider it, as relating to the ;fair fex, 


more particularly. Parents are naturally inclined to 
make their children partake of thoſe! anuſements the 
moſt prevailing and faſhuonable ; As Muſic in this age 
comes under this denomination, it is no wonder We 
attention paid to this qualification, at dhe 
carlieſt period of life. | The moſt eminent Maſters are 
obtained; and much time and muchexfience: beſtowed, 
to acquire this accompliſhment. | The fond parent, anx- 
_ ious to embelliſi the darling child, and render her ft 
© for golite company, compels her to perſeuerance, with- 
1 ts . out 


find every 
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t SY 


1 out diſorimimatiääg the propenſity: of her own nature, 
but vainly imagines, that a proficiency is certainly to 
be obtzined-in proportion to the reputation of her In- 
Jirutor.; Under this! deluſion che young Lady is too 
often brought into public company,” and exhibits her 
re . well-bred admiration and aftoniſh- 
ment of the ignorant "many; but to the filent Pity 
of the Judicious few; Here let us again call to mind 
the obſervation of Plutarch. and confider how far the 
munne ry of people are denoted by the le of their 
| Muj Ic? The Preſent Hate of diſſipation it ir n the faſhion- 
able world, and the agitation, of ſpirits ever attend- 
ant on crbuded Menölies, and pleafureable purfuits, 
ele vate the mind of Tafte above the ſtandard of ſober 
Thought,” Every ching is ſought which can affift the 
temporary Phrenzy, andnothing deemed worth our knows 
: ing. bu but howto) forget © outſelves, This unhappy fitua- 
tion renders the generality of our faſhionable people 
tolt to any ferious examination of true or falſe impref- 
Ah, ion, but are indiferiminately led to approve or condemn, 


4 | & --. | whatever 


N 


whatever the multitude of faſſiion eſtabliſhes by its ſanc- 
tion. Under this ſtate it is, that our Muſic has become 
ſo totally changed. It is not now ſought as a repoſe for 
the mind after its fatigues, but to ſupport its Tumults, 


not to impreſs. the Delights of calm reaſon, or pre- 


vail on us to liſten to the charmen; but ſhe mult leave 


the purity of her,own;Nature, and by diveſting herſelf 
of Simplicity, force us to admire, not feel, and yield 
to gſtoniſſiment and abſurdily, inſtead of chaſte Beauty 
and delight. In a word, the imagination i is now to be 
ſurprized, whilſt the Heart is totally neglected. Our 
compoſe itions are unnatural; an opera at belt is a ridi- 
culous performance, but rendered much more ſo by 
* modern 1 /lrange ſpecies of compoſition: It is not no 
conſidered how to aid 1 ſenſe by expreſſio wwe ſound, but how 
to ſet off t. the unnatural dimentfic ions of a voice. Every Fe if- 
/ion is treated alike, and. every ſong extended: to the ut- 
moſt limits of the jinger's mechanical Powers. Our inſtru- 
mental performers: are under the ſame influence; bard 
labour, and ce progreſs « on the Violoncello, have 


8 es _ rendered 


„ 

rendered it a rival to the Tones of the Violin, and chis laſt 
is reduced to the impotent ſqueak of a dancing-maſler's 
Kitt. In ſhort, our Muſic muſt now be made for the her. 
former not the hearer ; corrupted Tafte has ſtamped that 
Muſic with Dullneſs which does not make us flare; and 
given the Palm to ſuch as can never delight, or make us 
better. As Muſic | is thus diveſted of i its ſimplicity, its d 75 
fecultres are neceſlarily encreaſed; and yet our children 
are to encounter whatever is thought great in a ſtage 
linger, perhaps poſſeſſed of uncommon talents; whillt the 

vanity of the parents never diſtinguiſhes, that by ren- 
: dering a young Lady thus great, ſhe too often becomes 
terrible, and inſtead of acquiring an accompliſhment to 
delight her acquaintance, on a viſit, or improve her own 
heart in the hour of retirement, ſhe ſacrifices at the al- 
tar of vanity, and too often becomes ridiculous, by at- 
fecting to be thoroughly accompliſhed. Young Ladies have 
ſeldom time to acquire any tolerable degree of modern 
execution in ſinging, yet by always attempting what 
they hear applauded by the want they fancy them- 


ſelves 


8 | ſelves in poſſeſſion gf what they think will render 
: i them admired, when tog often the contrary is the un- 
| f happy conſequence. The graceſyl Minuet is a neceſ- 
| 7 | Fo ſary addition to the education of a young Lady, but 
| | | the attitudes of a Figurante, or the diſtortions of the 
| | | | - Allemande, ſit aukwardly on thoſe who are nat trained 

| l | 1 for the ſtage. Since ſuch 1 inconyenienges ariſe in the 
| 1 | | mode A 2 eine this Art as an 1 nn 


[| | ” moſt en 1 the cnc at as GY as 9 ful 
| attainment of Muſic. Since Muſic is a Language, it 
z ſhould be taught as Tuch, and the ſcholar proceed in a 
regular way to acquire ſuch a knowledge of Notes, 
7d | which may enable her to ſing eaſy, plain, ſimple tunes, by 
$ [| * inſectian, and not the artificial manner of Helling a 
| | fopg by, the keys of their Harpſichord. This method 
3 | alway's gives her a falſe intonation, as that inſtru» 
f ment at beſt (when tuned) is an imperfet one, By pro- 
44 ceeding in this regular method of learning to read 
| ſounds, they will ſoon be able to fing an inward part 


in 
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in a Duet or Trio, and feel the powers of harmony 
when joyned to ſome pleaſing melody. Much leſs time 
would be employed in attaining a ſuſhcient knowledge 
of muſical intervals, to enable a daughter to ſing at 
ſight, an eaſy, g fecling, melody, or, in fact, a conciſe real 
Tune, than is beſtowed on the unmeaning and extrava- 
gant ſongs of our modern operas. But ſuch is the pre- 
valence of what is called Ta/te, that nothing is allowed 
to the ſcholar, but what is new, however difficult to be 
attained, or however inſignificant when performed. 
If the generality of mankind would diveſt themſelves 
of prejudice, and the dread of having a vulgar Taſle, 
we ſhould not find them ſo often undergoing the fa- 
tigue of liſtening with dozing attention to what they 
are told is fine, but what with all their endeavors they 
cannot be brought to think agreeable. But high-bred 
taſte like high-born pride, is ſometimes obliged to obey 
the dictates of pure ſimple nature, and enjoy a plea- 
ſure it dares not openly avow. In ſpite of prejudice 
we ſometimes find thoſe who acknowledge that their 
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ſelves/ in poſſeſſion of what | they think will render 
MA dmired, hen tag. gſten the. contrary is the yn- 
5 conſequence. The graceful Mipuet is a cet 
fary additign t to the educgtion of fa young Lady, but 
the attitudes of a Figurante, on the fiflertions of th 
Allemande, bit aukwardly gn thoſe, who are e nat trained 
for the gg Since ſuch. inconveniences ariſe ia the 
mode of acquiring .this Art as an uſeful accompliſh. 
ment, Iwould beg leave to ſuggeſt what methods appear 
molt pr robable C for the moſt orpamental as well as uſeful 
ak ot. Muſic. Since Mufic is a Language, it 
ſhould be taught a. ſach, and the. ſcholar proceed in a 
regular, Way, to acquire ſuch à knowledge. of Notes, | 
which MY enable, her to ſing ea/y, plain, ſimple tunes, by 
 inſþefzan, and not the artificial manner of ſelling a 
dong Py; the keys of their Harpfchard, This method 
alway's. gives her a fatfe. intonations. as that inſtru- 
ment athelt (when und) is an imperfett one, By pro- 
gegqding 1 in this regular method of leaming to read 
Land, ey will Gas be able to ing an inward part 
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a a 
in a Duet or Trio, and feel the powers of harmony 
when joyned to ſome pleaſing melody. Much leſs time 
would be employed in attaining a ſufficient knowledge 
of muſical intervals, to enable a daughter to ſing at 
light, an eaſy, affecting, melody, or, in fact, a conciſe real 
Tune, than is beſlowed on the unmeaning and extrava- 

gant ſongs of our modern operas. But ſuch is the pre- 
valence of what is called 72e, that nothing is allowed 

to the ſcholar, but what is new, however difficult to be 

attained, or however inſignificant when performed. 
If the generality of mankind would diveſt themſelves 

of prejudice, and the dread of having a vulgar Tajle, 
we ſhould not find them fo often undergoing the fa- 
tigue of liſtening with dozing attention to what they 
are told is fine, but what with all their endeavors they 

cannot be brought to think agreeable. But High- red 
taſte like high-born pride, is ſometimes obliged to obey 
the dictates of pure ſimple nature, and enjoy a plea- 


ſure it dares not openly avow. In ſpite of prejudice 


we ſometimes find thoſe who acknowledge that their 
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affetions are flolen by a ſimple old Song, even when 


they are aſhamed to be touched by ſuch low and vul- 


gar productions. If ſinging has any power over our 


ſouls, it muſt ariſe from its aſſiſting ſentimental expreſ- 


Jon ; if the Muſic be too complicated, the ſenſe is con- 


founded, and the ect deſtroyed. The true pathetic 
is only to be found in ſimplicity. Take away the in- 
ſtrumental accompanyments from an Opera Song, and 


who would wiſh to hear the Song part? As it is not a 


real Tune or pleaſing melody, it ceaſes to expreſs any 
paſſion, and becomes an aukward ſucceſſion of unnatu- 
ral ſounds, —/igny/yimg nothing. It were to be wiſhed, 
that the muſical part of a Lady's education was fo far 
limitted, as to enable her to ſing perfedtly, ſome plain, 


 feeet melodies in her own Language, and obtain ſuch 


a degree of knowledge as is requiſite to take a part as 
before obſerved in Duetts or Trios; but theſe ſhould 
be only i in plain Counterpoint, and the words of moral 
© tendency at leaſt; but rather, now and then, ſuch as 


might awaken the mind to the ſublime duties of 


Praiſe 


— e+e l v , F a, 
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Praiſe and Thankſgiving, I could wiſh the Harpſi- 
chord was no otherwiſe employed than by playing 
the Harmony or Thorough-Baſs to theſe ſimple airs; 
but never to play the Song part as is generally done; 
and this acguiſition might eaſily be made in a ſhort 
time and with little pains, as the Baſſes of ſimple Airs 
are generally (or ſhould be) very ſimple themſelves. 
How far more deſirable ſuch a degree of performance 
for our daughters, than their imperfect attempts of do- 
ing what ought never to be done: How far more de- 
lightful one ſtrain of ſuch Muſic, than the elaborate 
pages of Italian Operas fraught with unnatural Mufic 
and unaffecting poetry. And how far more worthy 
the purſuit of rational Berngs, to devote an hour or 
two, even of the Sabbath, to ſuch incitements to virtue 
and religion, rather than expoſe our accompliſhed air 
ones to the /neers of the Critic and ridicule of Fidlers, 
by conveying them from houje to houſe, as Prodigies af 
execution and tate, when the utmoſt of their perform- 
ance is perhaps not quite dijgufting, and the fattery 
ot 


of their polite friends, but ignorance and affeftation. 
As to the Ladies Harpſichord performance, they often 


acquire a moſt wonderful mechanical execution of moſt 
difficult leſſons, and here we jeave them to their Maſ- 
ters, but wiſh even in this department they were more 


confined to the real good compoſitions of our beſt 
Maſters, for that inflrument. In regard to the choice 
of proper Muſic for a Lady to ſing, I need only ob- 
ſerve, how many moſt delightful Airs are to be found 
in the compoſitions of the immortal Handel, of ſo ſim- 


ple and exquiſite conſtruction, as to excite every de- 


gree of pleaſure and delight the mind 1s capable of 


receiving: I need not mention many others of our 
own countrymen, Purcel, Jachſon, Boyce, Arne, Sc. and 


with reſpect to the excellence of our Church Muſic, no 


country has ever produced fo chaſte, or ſo pureand af- 


fecting compoſitions of this kind in either one or more 
parts. As a ſpecimen of the true dramatic muſical ſim- 


plicity, let me mention the Muſic in Macbeth, and Prince 


Arthur. I mean not to exclude the Italian Mufic from 
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its Mur hrügſel bit muſt obſerve, that the French Airs, 
Are ſometimes extremely aukward; from the defects in 
0 that dete able Language, which muſt often occaſion a 
\ falſe Rhythmus, from its double rhymes, and is therefore 


Iy..unft for muſical expreſſion. If we examine 


the Muſic of the laſt century, or even farther back, we 
mall have good reaſon to believe that the Ladies were 
better muſicians than ours at preſent, notwithſtanding 
our boaſted improvements, and refined Taſte. © It was 
then deemed a neceſſary part of education to be able 
to ſing their part at fight, and from the beautiful ſimpli- 
city ol their compoſitions, I make no doubt but the efo&t 
- :was equal to what could be wiſhed for, and that their 
manners allo. were as unaffected: as the ſtyle of their 
Muſic. Let our daughters then be taught Muſic ſo as to 
underſtand what they perform, and perform no more'than 
What falls within the enſy compaſs of their execution; 
nor ever attempt any thing but ſelect pieces ol familiar, 
eaſßy, mple conſtruction, ſuch as may delight the ear 
ol their friends, and contribute to improve their own 
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Aba Aigecting its influence to the proper object. 
—Haxing:thus offered a few obſervations relative to 


the mode of acquiring a. necęſſary knowledge of Mufit, 
and its ufeſul.as:well as ornamental part, which\it ought 


sto make (under .profier drretiion) in the education! of 


young Ladies; I Will venture to proceed, and offer 
to the Gentlemen al ſo, chat are the proper means of 


rendering this Divine Art;profitable, as well .as:pleafirig 
to our on ſex. The ſame Hate ſeems to attend us 


both, in purſuing this Art; our young. Gentlemen ſol - 


dom becoming very agreeable. performers, and hardly 


ry atſeful ones. heir choice of .caſy: imperfect 
—— 1nca great mea- 
ſure and hen they undertake the Violin. or Violoncello, 


inſtęad of becoming auſeſul Performers in Concert, and 


Playing real; good Muyjic, they are never contented 
without rivalling the abſurd extravagancies of our 


modern executioners of Muſic, and imitating the won⸗- 
dexful Pouers of thoſe, ho have unhappily reduced 


Muſic to the natrow-limits.of three inches of the Bow, 


upon 
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pan, two inches of the String. But I beg leave to 
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ay before theſe Rivals for E Excellence, a ſource 0! f real 
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| useful know edge. As Gentlemen, can hard! . ever 
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Jefars, I would beg the m to take this method how to 
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exceed . in 8 Points both with 1 and Plea- 
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Jure to thęmſelves. Muſic c is a | ſcience eſtabliſhed on 
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the moſt ſublime parts of mathematical truths ; its 
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theory founded on the doctrine of Proportion ; on the 
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moſt ponderful, though | the molt / f mple. and few Prin- 
cißles: ; the knowledge « ol which, fills ks enquiring 
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mind with the moſt tranſcendant pleaſure, ind admi- 
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ration of the wiſdom of the Creator, who * hath filled all 
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things, with good. . As Gentlemen { ſhould be Scholars alſo, 
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and, not ignorant of ſuch a valuable part = learning, 
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as the ſimple. elements of Plain Geometry, and prafiical 
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Arithmetic, I would recommend them to read Doctor 
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Holder's treatiſe on the principles of Harmony.— 


Mr. Stillingfleet's remarks on Tartini's works, and if 


rat W 


they have | no objeftion to a little Greek, they may 
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ö  acquiting a a praflical knowledge of Muſic; from what 
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book to Prolemy, publiſhed by Dr. Wallis, or the 
. Greek writers on Muſic, by Meibomius This is 
the fiudy of Muſe C really as a ſeience, and will much 
facilitate the knowledge of its Praftice, eſpecially as to 
T horough-Baſs, and the principles of compolition. This 
is the purſuit worthy a Gentleman. 8 attention; and this 


the knowledge which alone diſtinguiſhes the Muſic cian 


from the 7 idler, and the Architef from the B. ichlayer, 


With what pleaſure do we find that the ſame Propor- 
tions which the divine Author of Nature has ellabliſhed 
for delighting the Ear i in Muſic, are the ſame with thoſe 


which are beautiful to the He in Architecture, and 


Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated, that the ſeven pri 


ma 'y Colours are reſpectively limited under the very 


fame Proportions. How ſimple the ceconomy of Nature, 
5 | and how wonderful theſe diſcoveries! that all Beauly 


| ſhould be determined by one invariable Rule and 


| Ordinance. I do not hereby preclude Gentlemen from 
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5 
has been laid. I would mean to aſſiſt their purſuit, and 
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increaſe! their pleaſure / by thus /zarching the ſources of 
its derivation, I would recommend to them a prattical 
knowledge of Thorough-Baſs, which I am well aſſured 
is much eaſier for a Gentleman to acquire, than is gene- 
rally imagined ; or ſuch a proficiency on the Violon- 
Tello, as will render him an uſeful Performer in con- 


- certs of good Muſic, or to accompany a Song.—Not to 
forget mentioning the Tenor, | which is eaſily learnt fo 
far as to play in concerts: of the old good Authors; a 
Juſt performance: of which part, to happily unite the 2 
harmony of the other inſtruments, has as good a claim 
to merit, and much better, than half the Sνο Performers 

we daily hear, and requires the good judgment of the 
player, though not his great execution. I am perſuaded 
that half the time beſtowed by Gentlemen in the prac- 
itife of very diſſicult and conſequently not very good Muſic, 
would render them maſters of this Art, even ſo far as to 
read it as a language; a pleaſure which thoſe only expe- 
rience who can look over a ſcore of many parts, and, 
Br G e e 1 5% ah 
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*© with the mind's ear,” hear the different movements as 


perfectly as if really performed. 
| 


Strcx the Supreme Being has formed many of his 
moſt beautiful works according to thè principles of 
harmony, from whence ſome of our moſt pure and 
affecting pleaſures ariſe, can it be looked upon as un- 
becoming, that our youth of both ſexes ſhould beſtow 
ſome portion of their time to the ſtudy of what was 
manifeſtly intended by Providence'to allure us to the 
love of Order, according to the Platonic doctrine, 
quoted by Plutarch? Surely not; the younger part of 
the female ſex, who diſcover the leaſt propenſity for 


Muſic, or ſhew any marks of having a good ear, ſhould 
certainly learn Muſic, not for the ſake of rendring 
1 them fit for the faſhionable world, not for parade and 


oſtentation, not to rival theatrical performers; but 
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ſhould /o learn, as to amuſe their own family, and for 
that domeſtic comfort, they were by Providence de- 


ſigned to promote;—to relieve the anxieties and cares 
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of life, to inſpire ehperfuload., a ele vate the mind 
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effect theſe gad purpoſes, will not une miſpent 10 
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time: But, alas! how, far theſe ends are anſwered by 
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the modern mode of learning modern Muſic, let thoſe de- 
clare who. have ſeen and heard. Let our young men 
maintain the dignity of the Gentleman and Scholar, 
and thus render themſelves able. to communicate to 
their friends. the pleaſures of their muſical endow- 
ments, both by their Heads and Hands. Let the Philo- 


fopter conſpire with the Muſician, to afift in the duties 
of Religion, and promote that complacency of mind 


which the virtuous only. know.—Such conſiderations 


ſhould awaken our youth to retrieve thoſe loſles which 


they, ſuſtain by the corruption of this noble Art, and ena- 


a S S. 


ble them to diſcountenancet the ſupport of thoſe who con- 
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tribute to its deſlruction. Let the Parents make Muſic, ö 


under theſe reflriftions, a regular part of education, 


as was the cultom of antient and wiſe nations ; ; not as 


1 trifling 
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a trifling' and vain amuſement, but as a means of invi- 
gorating'the powers of the-heatt, and tHereby tnarifelt: 
ing the glory of our Creatvr.— Having thus expreſſed 
our wiſhes for Mufie becbniing ul %u pat of edu- 
cation; it may not be improper tõ make fome'bbferva: 
tions upon the real cauſes of its corruption. we have 
before mentibfied the general pfebailing ftate of diff 
pation in our polite people, d theib ättäcftttünt ts 
Fantaſtic Levity Many other califes arife; the incl 
ing paſſion for this Art, Has THEHeATea the nütiibet bf its 
profelſort,” and thefe fired with 'envtarichb8 (net Te. 
ſpective inſtruments, have nt the poivers of 
execution to ſuch altonithing a degtee, a8 t Win the 
applaufe'6f the unthinking part of mankind, and fri 
pole mechanical rapidity, and the wonders öf d. fic ly, « as 
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ry performer to commence com- 
poler, and adapt thei inert crudities of his own brain tot 
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"ative powers of his own fingers, 1 1977 any farther re re- 
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thefts to the Hare, than endeavoring to jurprize, where 


he 
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he ben to have moved and perſuaded.” But can this ex- 
cellence of the execution, attone for the vileneſs of the 
compoſition? No! The powers of a Garrick can add 


no merit to the works of a D'Urfey.—But the beauties 
of a Shakeſpeare may be felt, though humbly recited in a 


barn.— As Muſic like all other Arts, is Jome reſemblance 


of nature, which. fills our. minds with counterfeit 


images, and our hearts with ſickitious ſentiments, often 


more charming than if they were true and natural; 


it becomes. the function of the Muſician to tranſport 


thoſe refined. touches 'which are in nature, and pre- 


ſent them in objects to which they are not natural: 


to maintain a perpetual /i@:0n, graced with all the 


characters of Truth ; and thus become the artificial 


portrait of the human paſſions. The mind of the 


-hearer exerciſes itſelf in comparing the Model with 
the Picture, and the reſult of the judgment it gives, is 
ſo much the more agreeable, as it is a proof of its own 
Knoꝛoledge and Penetration. The object of a Mufician's 
imitation muſt be nature, repreſented to the mind by 

5 5 G Enthauſia ſin * 
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but which no one has happily defined: It is that ſitu - 
ation of ſoul, that rappy moment of genius, when, as 


i ſilled with; Hire Divene, it takes in all nature, and 


ſpreads upon its objects, that Heavenly Liſe, which 
animates Niem, and thoſe engaging ſtrakes, 


warm and raviſhi us. Nuſic as; 2 Lang ; e achick 


[ 1 dortt wnderfland i it, Art has 
be nature rather than maproyed it. Let us 
appeal tothe judicious compouſer thinelf, vhich are 


the parts he approves molt, and to which: he is © nti- | 
6 


thoſe, Where (if we may (o lay) his Muſic is peaking, 
where it has a clear meaning, without obſcurity. 
Mufti then is to be judged of in the ſame manner as 


a Picture. 1 ſee rules and colours: init whole: mear- 


ing 1 wnderftang,—it tribes; it Zouches me, from its 5 
reſemblance-to ſome known objeft. Muſic may imitate 
nature. independant of words, though they greatly 
505 it. but arüher gig or ett anggany thing which 


alters 
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alters its tere. It can lll expreſs Complarnt or Ny. 
Its effential expreſſion is Sound, as that of painting is 
Colour. The Heart alſo has its underſtanding, inde- 
pendant of Words, and when it is once touched, it com- 
prehends all. For as there are great Things which 


Words cannot reach, fo there are delicate ones, which | 


Words are as little capable of expreſſing; If Mulicthen, 


the beſt calculated in its Tones, the beſt \conftrafted in 
its Barts and Modulation, and the beſt performed, ſhould 
happen with all theſe qualities, to have no jt ignification ? 
or meaning,—what can we compare it to, but a Priſm, 
which preſents the moſt beautiful Colours, but givesus 


no kind of Piture,' Every Tone, every Modulation, 


ment, amidſt its Rofes ; the moſt delightful images 


which teach us nothing, have a certain -infiprdity, 


wh 


ought to lead to a ſentiment, or give us one. The ex- 
_ prefſions ought to be juſt, laveh, and delicate; and give 
rboſe ftrakes which fall in the ecſtaſy of Puſſun i thoſe 
tender Accents, which warm, awaken, and animate the 
mind. This is the Refinement that conveys Improde- 
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which like Beauty without Senſe, leaves but diſguſt 


behind, and wants energy to penetrate. We do not 
_ tay, that Mic ſhould never give itſelf up to. agree- 
able Minth ; the Muſes are chearful, and were always 
friends to the Graces ; let them have their. Sports and 
Relaxations ; yet they owe other feruices to mankind, 
whoſe life ſhould not be perpetual Amuſement. The 
example of Nature teaches them to do nothing conſider- 
able without a wiſe Defign, which may tend to the 
Perſeckion of. thoſe for: whom they labour. When Mufic C 
is joyned to words, the Poetry ſhould not be glittering 7 
Images; but y FP mple and natural, it muſt run with f 1 
neſs and. negligence, and give that. force to the muſs ical 
Expreſſion. which may render the. Senſe more neat and 
| intelligible. We may here obſerve, that the moſt 
5 beautiful verſe does not bear Muſic che beſt. it muſt 
be the moſt moving. Muſic which is the image of 
Eloquence, ſhould know how to awaken + and how to 
Lull Ait is capable of exciting i Emotion, a and of ſooth- 
"ny the moved part to reſt. The Art 0 tis true, muft 


mw frudy 
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ftudy diligently to arrive at this perfection; but he 
muſt have the Secds implanted in his own Nature, they 


muſt be born with him, before ſtudy can be of any 


ſervice. But in the Mujic of our own days, we find 
a prevalence of falſe beauties; and very few have 
genius or taſte to perceive their abſurdity. Our mo- 
dern Muſic ſuſtains itſelf only by Appearance, and is 
only animated by falſe Colour ; it acts principally on 


the minds of the vulgar, which lie open to impoſi- 


tion. For want of reaſon and authority, it makes uſe 


of charms and flattery ; it is void of every thing ęſen- 


tial to win, and only ſpeaks i in a pretty cajoting tone. 


Its beauties are rather delicate than Arong; and having 


their howers limited for want of genius, they go no 


farther than the external Senſe, and only play on the 


ſurface of the Soul. But we expect more from this 
Art; we expect. Majeſly with Simplicity, we expect 


Beauty, but a beauty full of good Senſe ; we expect 


Grace, but a grace full of Dignity we expect 99 


neſs, but a 72 fines full of Energy. 5 
H Hap 


my 3 


Hap Mufic been in the ſame fate formerly that it 
now 1s, the Philoſopher who placed Eloquence among 
the voluptuous parts of Knowledge, would with as much 
reaſon have placed this, They would bave driven it 
with a great deal of juſtice from the Republic of Sparta, 


| ond from every well. holiſrd state! perhaps they, 
would have thought no more of it, than of the art of 
making Sweet-meats, which has for its object the plea» 

| ſure of Taſte, or that Art which flatters another Senſe, 

| and [works at the compoſition of Perfumes. - But it 


ſhould not be ſo in true Mae. We muſt preſerve in 
every thing the grandeur of its end, and the dignity of 

its uſe. The bleflings of the mind were not beſtowed n 
ſolely for the Pleaſure of the body; the gratification ” j 
of the Fars is indeed more than nothing, but it is not 

all. Muſir is not an amuſement for the careleſs or 

idle vulgar; the Muſician is ſomewhat more than a 
Mounteban or Rope-Dancer ; he ſhould preſerve his 


dignity, he muſt not brifie and play tricks, he muſt not 


be 89, he muſt be ſerious. He muſt employ 1 the ſtra- 


tagems 


3 


tagems of Virtue ; he muſt be a Phyſician to Aide the 


Health and Liberty of the Soul, in Myrile, and in Per- 
fumes; he muſt ſend thoſe away with Edijication, who 
only came with the expectation of Pleaſure ; and ren- 

der them not only more JI and more Jo ut, but 


alſo better, and more virtuous. 


HowvER Muſic may be now unhappily applied; 
without doubt it originally appertains to Religion; 


V 


other will neceſſarily decline in its Influence, With- 


out the awful and exalted views of Religion, the true 


ſublime of the fie Arts can never ſubſiſt: Hence it was 
that the greateſt Poets, whatever were their private opi- 


nions, were in their Works always men of eminent 


piety. On the contrary, as Infidelity advances, and 


chills the Enthuft afm of the mind, the divine and noble 
Ideas muſt periſh in Poetry, Oratory, Muſic, and 


Painting. Whoever reflects } the Levity of the pre- 
ſent Age, and its attachment to the Burleſque and Ridi- 


culous, 
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culous, muſt confels the juſtneſs of our Intention, if 
ka not the force of its Execution, when we wilh to'reſcue 


one of the Arts from this Proſtitution; and by rendering 5 


a Language of delighty ul Senſations, intelligible to the 
Heart; prevents its being made ſubſervient to the ab- 


horrence of Thinking, But although, from the force 


of faſhion, we cannot totally ſecure the ſacred Lyre, 


and' ſee it put under the protection of true Genius ; 


yet may every Parent ſo far call in aid the powers of 
Muſic, as to make the youth of both ſexes the happier 
: and' better for its influence. not by qualifyiig; them 
with a'flattering means of temptation to Vanity and Diſſi- 
pation; but with an alluring Syren to heart-felt Bliſs, 


and Jetate Reflection. To which good purpoſe let the 


"zealous admirers of Harmony, free from the ſhackles 
of Practice, and prejudices. of Mode, lay the preſent 
half Gothic ſtyle of Muſic in ruins, like thoſeitowers 


Of whoſe little. laboured ornaments it is an exact Pc- 
ted tate of, haſſionate Harmony 


ture, and reſtore the ble 


once more to the delig 
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ubamprovement of Mankind. 
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